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COMING OUT OF SCHOOL. — Vautier. 



COMING OUT OF SCHOOL. 

If there be" any happier event in the life of a child 
than coming out of school, few children are wise 
enough to discover it. We do not refer to children 
who go to school unwillingly — thoughtless wights 
— whose heads are full of play, and whose hands are 
prone to mischief: — that these should delight in 
escaping the restraints of the school-room, and the 
eye of its watchful master, is a matter of course. 
We refer to children generally, the good and the bad, 
the studious and the idle, in short, to all who belong 
to the genus Boy. Perhaps we should include the 
genus Girl, also, but of that we are not certain ; for, 
not to dwell upon the fact that we have never been a 
girl, and are, therefore, unable to enter into the feel- 
ings of girlhood, we hold that. girls are better than 
boys, as women are better than men, and that, conse- 
quently, they take more kindly to school life. What 
boys are we know, unless the breed has changed very 
much since we were young, which is now upwards of 
— but our age does not concern the reader. We did 
not take kindly to school, although we were sadly in 
need of what we could only obtain in school, viz., 
learning. We went to school with reluctance, and 
remained with discomfort ; for we were not as robust 
as the children of our neighbors. We hated school. 
We did not dare to play truant, however, like other 
boys whom we knew (we were not courageous enough 
for that) ; so we kept on going, fretting, and pining, 
and — learning. 

Oh the long days (the hot days of summer, and the 
cold days of winter), when we had to sit for hours on 
hard wooden benches, before uncomfortable desks, 
bending over grimy slates and ink-besprinkled " copy 
books," and poring over studies in which we took 
no interest — geography, which we learned by rote ; 
arithmetic, which always evaded us, and grammar, 
which we never could master. We could repeat the 
" rules," but we could not " parse ; " we could cipher, 



but our sums would not " prove ; " we could rattle off 
the productions of Italy — "corn, wine, silk and oil" 
— but we could not "bound" the State in which we 
lived. We were conscious of these defects, and de- 
plored them. Our teachers were also conscious of 
them, and flogged us ! We had a morbid dread of 
corporeal punishment, and strove to the uttermost to 
avoid it; but it made no difference, it came all the 
same — came as surely and swiftly to us as to the bad 
boys who played "hookey," the worse boj^s who 
fought, and the worst boy who once stoned his mas- 
ter in the street. With such a school record'as this, 
is it to be wondered at. that we rejoiced when school 
was out ? And rejoiced still more when we were out of 
school ? 

The feeling which we had then appears to be shared 
by the children in our illustration. Not for the same 
reasons, however ; for we question whether the most 
ignorant of their number does not know more of 
grammar than we do to-day, and is not better ac- 
quainted with the boundaries of Germany than we 
could ever force ourselves to be. We like these little 
fellows for what they are, and what they will prob- 
ably be. And we like their master, a grave, simple- 
hearted man, whose proper place would appear to be 
the parish-pulpit. What his scholars learn will be 
worth knowing, if it be not very profound. They 
will learn probity and goodness, and it will not be 
ferruled into them either. Clearly, they do not fear 
the master, or they would not be so unconstrained 
in his presence. They would not make snow balls, 
as one has done, and another is doing. Soon they 
will begin to pelt each other, and the passers by will 
not mind the snow balls, if they will only remember 
how they themselves felt, and behaved, after coming 
out of school. 

There is not much in a group of children coming 
out of school. So one might say at first sight, but a 
little reflection will show the fallacy of the remark. 
One would naturally suppose that in every well-reg- 



ulated State of antiquity measures would have been 
taken to ensure the education of all classes of the 
community, but such was not the case. The Spartans 
under Lycurgus were educated, but their, education 
was mainly a physical one, and it did not reach the 
lower orders. The education of Greece generally, 
even when the Greek mind had attained its highest 
culture, was still largely physical — philosophers, 
statesmen, and poets priding themselves as much . 
upon their athletic feats as upon their intellectual 
endowments. The schools of Rome were private, 
and were confined to the patricians. There was a 
change for the better when Christianity became the 
established religion. Public schools were recom- 
mended by a council in the sixth century, but rather 
as a means of teaching the young the rudiments of 
their faith, under the direction of the clergy, than as 
a means of giving them general instruction. It was 
not until the close of the twelfth century that a coun- 
cil ordained the establishment of grammar schools 
in cathedrals for the gratuitous instruction of the 
poor ; and not until a century later that the ordinance 
was carried into effect at Lyons. Luther found time, 
amid his multitudinous labors, to interest himself in 
popular education; and, in 1527, he drew up, with 
the aid of Melanchthon, what is known as the Saxon 
School System. The seed was sown, but the Thirty 
Years' War prevented its coming to a speedy matur- 
ity. In the middle of the last century several of the 
German States passed laws making it compulsory 
upon parents to send their children to school at a 
certain age ; but these laws were not really obeyed . 
until the beginning of the present century. German 
schools are now open to the poorest as well as the 
richest children. The only people, except the Ger- 
mans, who thought of common schools at an early 
period are the Scotch. 

It cost, we see, some centuries of mental blindness 
to discover the need of, and some centuries of strug- 
gling to establish*schools. 



